THE   SflNNER   AND   THE   MONKS

The moon climbed higher, away from the snowy,
fading ridge, she became gradually herself. Between the
roots of the olive-tree was a rosy-tipped daisy just going to
sleep. I gathered it and put it among the frail, moony little
bunch of primroses, so that its sleep should warm the rest.
Also I put in some little periwinkles, that were very blue,
reminding me of the eyes of the old woman.

The day was gone, the twilight was gone, and the snow
was invisible as I came down to the side of the lake. Only
the moon, white and shining, was in the sky, like a woman
glorying in her own loveliness as she loiters superbly to the
gaze of all the world, looking sometimes through the fringe
of dark olive leaves, sometimes looking at her own superb,
quivering body, wholly naked in the water of the lake.

My little old woman was gone. She, all day-sunshine,
would have none of the moon. Always she must live like a
bird, looking down on all the world at once, so that it ky all
subsidiary to herself, herself the wakeful consciousness
hovering over the world like a hawk, like a sleep of wake-
fulness. And, like a bird, she went to sleep as the shadows
came.

She did not know the yielding up of the senses and the
possession of the unknown, through the senses, which
happens under a superb moon. The all-glorious sun knows
none of these yieldings up. He takes his way. And the
daisies at once go to sleep. And the soul of the old spin-
ning-woman also dosed up at sunset, the rest was a sleep,
a cessation.

It is all so strange and varied: the dark-skinned Italians